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eyesore to my family and friends. I doubt 
not of your readiness to promote the interest 
of the country in all respects, and as that can- 
not be done without having a particular re- 
gard to that of your governor, I hope you will 
take care to allow him a salary satisfiable to 
i his birth, merit, and station he is to fill, which 
{ think for your own hondur, as well as his, 
ought not to be less than £1000 a year.” 
“1 must now desire your attention to the 


wo. 47. 





vernment, and bringing himself with a nume- 
rous family to settle amongst you. I shall 
not pretend to prescribe the annual sum, but 
surely it will not be less than £1000 a year. 
“As for my own part, you may depend 
upon my resolution and readiness to serve you 
| to my power, whenever it shall happen that 
| by the decease of my father, 1 become your 
|Proprietor. My interest shall be inseparable 
‘from yours; I will carefully and inviolably 


affairs of Pennsbury, which they tell me is| preserve all your privileges, and, if thought 
falling down; which [ think is a great hard-| necessary, grant more. And though I am of 
ship upon us, for a lawyer will tell youa mort-| the Church of England, and trust | shall die 
siettidtnmsnanides | gage is always bound to repairs ; and as they | in her communion, yet as I know the Quak- 
are F , | receive the profits of the estate, I think they | ers were the first and chief settlers in Penn- 
: Whether William Peon, Jr. succeeded in |ought, for their own sakes, as well as ours, to | sylvania, and were thereunto induced by my 
either of the objects of his ambition, does not | do it. And, when done, I desire you will give | father’s interest, they shall always have my 
appear by the fragmentary correspondence | Mr. Keith [the governor] the privilege of liv-| particular regard, and be no ways oppressed 
from which these notices are derived, though | ing there; who will afterwards keep it up,|on account of oaths, refusing to use the sword, 
that he did get into parliament seems implied. upon such terms as you can agree.” |or any other religious scruple whatsoever. 
However that may have been, no improve-| «J must desire to have a rent-roll of the | “T am now at liberty to solicit my own 
meat took place in his habits, and the friendly estate, with an account of what moneys have | and your affairs without interruption, and am 
intercourse hoped for by his father, if it ever | heen remitted ; that 1 may not be in the dark| resolved to do it, in my own person, without 
had a beginning, too soon ended in permanent | as to that affair. I am informed J. Sotcher, | the help of an agent; and doubt not but at.all 
estrangement. For, two years after the com- | [his father’s farmer,] has pretty well feather- | times to have friends enough at court to sup- 
mencement of that melancholy distemper/ed his nest at Pennsbury. I should be glad|port me. But yet it cannot be expected I 
which ended in the death of the Proprietor, | to know on what terms he lived there, for I| shall defray expenses out of my own pocket. 
Hannah Penn could say, “1 have not seen! think the least he could do was to have re-| Therefore the country ought to make provis- 


For ** The Friend.” 


PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. 





him this half-year, nor has he seen his father | paired it.” 


these eightee: monthsy” and more thao a 
year afterwards, that, notwithstanding reports 
had reached America of his reformation, he 
“is exactly ditto. I wish 1 could say other- 


which I now labour under. But he has now 
put himself out of the way of everything, ex- 
cept the enjoyment of that which has brought 
him to where he is ;” and again, after the in- 
terval of another year, “I left both my daugh- 
ters, Aubrey and Penn, to take care of their 
father and the family until my return, the 
[latter] to be pitied, for, poor woman, her 
husband continues the same.” He seems to 
have contracted habits of intemperance, and 
consequently neglected his family. Yet he 
retained a hankering for distinction and the 
exercise of power, which he did not refrain 
from manifesting in an intrusive and unfeeling 
manner. In anticipation of, and eighteen 
months before the death of his father, and in 
full expectation of enjoying the Proprietorship 
on that event, he wrote to James Logan, com- 
plaining of his neglect in not imparting to 
him their laws and other public affairs ; “ but 
lam willing,” he added, “to impute it to 
your belief of my inability with respect to my 
misfortunes. But for the future I desire you 
will not be negligent of it, for I have a mind 
to show you I can be a man of business; and 
as a great step towards it, have already part- 
ed with the person who has been the great 
4 
™” 


ion for th t, by remitting money into the 


“I shall only add, that as we have always | hands of some proper person, who shall pay it 


had a friendship for each other, it shall not 
| be my fault if it is not continued with more 





as required at the offices. 
“I thank you all, gentlemen, for the servi- 


t |reality than ever, And what I hope from|ces you have rendered my family, and beg 
wise. I might then have in many respects,| you is, that 1 and my children may not by| you will do me the justice to believe that [ 
help and ease from some of the burthens| any sinister ways be deprived of what I am | am cordially 


sure you must be satisfied is mine and their | 
right. In doing which you will show the part 
of a friend to mine, and highly oblige 

Your affectionate friend and servant.” 


Your most affectionate friend.” 


This communication is not noticed on the 
minutes of the Board. He was, however, not 
yet disheartened, and early next year sent out 


ile even presumed to address Council, ad-|a commission in his own name to the gover- 


vising them of their duty. 


“London, Feb. Ist, 1717. 
‘¢ Gentlemen : 


nor, to be used on the death of his father ; and 
after that event had taken place, he wrote to 
Logan, that he now expected “ Mr, Keith 


“The personal knowledge I had of the | Should entirely act by if, or,” he says, “ I 
: dg 


merit of Mr. Keith, joined to many of your 


hearty recommendations of him for your go-| 


vernor, induced me to acquiesce in his appro- 


| 
| 


shall have reason to think he designs an af- 
front to my undoubted right. The occasion 
of my mentioning this is, because he seemed 


bation ; and now he has obtained it, [the roy lin his letters to beg I would excuse him from 
? ’ eS 


al approbation,] I must recommend you to 
make suitable provision for his maintenance, 





it, till the affair was absolutely settled.” 


William Penn had not, up to the period 


answerable to the quality of the person that|of his death, abandoned the negociation for 
is to govern you. Consider his former way | the sale of his government, and had proceeded 
of living, which I do assure you has been free/so far in it as to have received from the 
and generous, with an estate in the family to} Queen a portion of the stipulated price in ad- 


supportit. And consider also, that “tis in a 
great measure owing to yourselves that he is 
your governor, and | doubt not you will think 
yourselves under a double obligation to pro- 
vide for him handsomely. 

“You must consider, likewise, the great 
expense he has been at in obtaining your go- 


vance. ‘I'he privileges he demanded for 
Friends still prevented the conelusion of the 
arrangement, and that it might not be hinder- 
ed should his death intervene, he by will put 
the government into the hands of the Earls of 
Oxford and Poulet, as trustees; thus placing 
it out of the power of his son. But, (as his 
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father had advised Logan,) he was not easily 
put by, and the letter last noticed proceeds : 


“The Lords, trustees, (with whom I have 
been,) looking upon their trust to be for me, 
are of opinion there is no occasion for them 
to act, since I am upon the spot, and by the 
opinion of all lawyers, have power to do it 
myself. So that it is left to me to do it, as it 
ought to be.” 

* So that if Mr. Keith has a mind to have 
my friendship, he must act solely by the com- 
mission I send him. 

“Tam so well satisfied with your ability 
and integrity, that (laying aside any former 
jars or foolish quarrels,) you will act like a 
just and faithful person in the trust reposed in 
you, (though there have not been wanting 
those that would make a break,) for which 
reason I have sent you over so very ample a 
commission, that you shall depend on nobody 
but myself, and expect from our long friend- 
ship, that you will continue to exert yourself 
for my interest, as you always have done for 
my father’s.” 

“ Let me know from time to time what 
may be needful in the public administration, 
and I will comply with every reasonable re- 
quest: particularly, if you think it proper to 
have a standing commission for a Privy 
Council, send over a draught and a list of 
persons’ names to be inserted, and I will sign 
it; and pray correspond with me by all op- 
portunities.” 

** As nobody pretends to dispute the govern- 
ment with me, so | shall not be vexatious in 
any suit against my mother as to the lands : 
(though I must not lose any right that belongs 
to me and my children, and my lawyers do 
assure me I shall have the better of her in 
that suit,) though she has given me sufficient 
provocation. 

“I thank the governor and you, with all 
friends, for the handsome ceremony perform- 
ed on the news of my father’s death, and de- 
sire that notice may be taken of my acces- 
sion, and that the commission of the lieuten- 
ant-governor be published with all the decen- 
cy usual on such occasions.” 





THE FRIEND. 


ing the House of Assembly, and submitting 
the matter to their deliberation. 
In nine days the Assembly met, Mean- 








lived to grow up, but never were in Pennsyl- 
vania. Springett, (whose letters are still ex- 
tant,) appears to have been amiable. Wil- 


while information of the will had come to|liam, whose birth is mentioned by his grand- 


hand, and chapged the aspect of affairs. On| 
all hands it was decided, ’twere better to hold 
on to the old commission, till the suit “‘ depen- 


father in 1703, and whom he afterwards calls 
“the spark of them all,” was, with his bro- 


ther, frequently urged by James Logan to 


ding in Chancery between the executrix [Han-| come over to Pennsylvania, where he was also 


nah Penn] and heir-at-law, in order to settle 
both their claims to the government,” was 
brought to a decision. 

This decision did not take place till more 
than nine years had elapsed. Meanwhile this | 
degenerate branch of a noble stock had sunk | 
into an untimely grave, leaving a representa- | 
tive in Springett, who as eldest son pursued | 
his father’s claim, through not with the spirit | 
of his father. For John Penn writes in the) 
Fifth month, 1727: “ My cousin [nephew]) 
Springett, having, after two years unnecessa- | 
ry delay, appeared this last term, when, in- 
stead of making any objection to the will, he 
only claimed the manor of Pennsbury, and 
ten thousand acres of land left him by it. So| 





that now the will is established past any con- 
tradiction.” 

This was some years after the death of 
William, the circumstances attending which 
sad event, are briefly related by Hannah 
Penn, in a letter to James Logan, dated 


“London, 29th Fourth month, 1720. 
“ Dear Friend : 
“1 had just finished my letter to thee, 


when, by John Askew, I received thine of| 


the , and being then going into the coun- 
try to recruit my health, I committed it to 
my uncle to answer; which, I intended, 
should have excused me ’till next opportunity. 
But the ship’s staying longer, and any return 
from the country sooner than I expected, I 
have the opportunity to salute thee in my own 
hand, and to tell thee that I take very kindly 
the regard thou expresses for my cares, and 
please myself with a hope that thou wilt be 
instrumental in easing me therein. I have 
also been sensible of some of the cares and 
troubles, thou, and some others of my friends 
in Pennsylvania, have sustained, by the im- 


“T forgot to tell you that Peter Evans has prudence and mismanagement of my 80 


wrote to me about his place; pray use your 
influence with the governor, that a due respect 
by paid to my father’s commission ; though 
you may tell Peter his usage to me does not 
deserve it at my hands. But in respect to 
his cousin and father-in-law, (with whom 
pray cultivate a friendship in my name,) I am 
willing to love him. But pray likewise put 
him in mind, that the £20 he owes me has 
been long due.” 


This determined usurper, on the death of 
his father, despatched a formal letter of in- 
structions to Governor Keith, with such 
promptness, that it reached Sir William ’ere 
the news of the will had been received either 
by him or his Council. This grave body, 
with its noble head, were perplexed ; but on 
comparing sentiments, deemed it most pru- 
dent not hastily to forsake old and established 
for new and unascertained powers, and in or- 
der to have the best lights of the country 
thrown upon the subject, decided upon conven- 


Penn; who, poor unhappy man! not only 
rode post to do me a mischief, in his orders 
to your side, but has, for several years past, 
been hastening to his own destruction, which 
has now terminated in the loss of his natural 
life. 

“He has lived mostly in France, of late 
months and years ; and, as we now find, has 
been in a consumption a good while, and of 
which he died about three weeks since, either 
at Calais or Liege, I have forgotten which, 
having not spoken with the messenger my- 
self, who was Thomas Pennour—late garden- 
er—in whose arms he died, regretting the 
wrongs he had done. Il have not time to say 
more, the ship falling down to-day, yet was 
willing to give thee this short account, and 
with my kind love to my friends, and thy wife 
in particular, I close, and am 

Thy assured friend.” 


He left three children, viz. : Gulielma Ma- 
ria, Springett, and William. Both the sons 





invited to come by the Indians; who, upon 


one occasion, when Jacob Taylor, the Sur- 


veyor General, had been sent with his neces- 
sary assistants, towards the forks of the Dela- 
ware, to lay out some valuable lowlands, as 
part of his portion, manifested a great 
unwillingness to admit of the survey. In- 
deed they positively forbade it,—but pro- 
mised that “if young William Penn, (for 
which name they expressed great vene- 
ration,) would come over himself, he should 
have what he pleased; otherwise, no man- 
ner of survey to be made there ; and I cannot 
but think,” adds James Logan, “ such a trip 
might prove a very suitable diversion to that 
young gentleman, and these 10,000 acres 
would well compensate his trouble.” 
(To be continued.) 
o_o 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
PLANTS. 


In watching the development of plants, one 
is sometimes almost inclined to believe that 
their movements are the result of premedita- 
tion and thought, so nearly do they approach 
to the action of animals. 

A few plants of sweet pea, dug up when 
very young, were placed upon a table, with 
their small springing rootlets turned half-way 
around from a wet sponge, placed within two 
inches of the seed lobes. In two days the 
rootlets had twisted completely round, till 
their extremities touched the sponge, from 
which they could derive the moisture neces- 
sary for their growth. In another experi- 
ment, a potato, which had begun to germi- 
nate, was placed in a dark box, in which was 
a small hole exposed to the sun. The potato 
was placed two feet from this hole, and at a 
little interval two stones were placed in a line 
| between the potato and the hole. At the end 
of two weeks, the white slender stem of the 
potato had crawled forward, but, meeting with 
the opposing stone, it made a bend round one 
side of it, and again grew out in nearly a 
straight direction, till, coming again in con- 
tact with the second stone, which still obstruc- 
| ted the light, it made a similar bend round it, 

but more in an upward direction, so as to 
reach the opening and the desired light. 

On the same principle of seeking nourish- 
ment, strawberry plants, set on the border of 
a gravel walk, will send the whole of their 
roots into the garden soil, and not into the dry 
gravel. These movements may be all ex- 
plained by supposing a strong attraction to 
subsist between the fibres of the plants and 
the moist soil by which they are drawn to- 
gether ; and in the case of the potato, of all 
plants for the light use of the sun. But the 
well authenticated instance of the shrub plant- 
ed on the top of a stone wall, as related by 
Sir E. Smith, is of a more complicated nature. 
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An ash tree was observed to grow from a 
scanty portion of soil lodged in a crevice on 
the top of a garden wall. ‘The stem advanced 
to a certain height, when apparently, for want 
of due nourishment, it made a stop. Soon 
after the pause in its growth, a rootlet was 
seen growing out from the plant, which con- 
tinued rapidly to shoot downwards, till at last 
it reached the soil at the bottom of the wall: 
no sooner had this taken firm possession in 
the ground, than the main stem again com- 
menced growing with renewed vigour. Now 
this was apparently as near a resemblance to 
the deliberative acts of animal instinct, as it 
is possible to conceive. 

The ground-nut of South America, (arachis 
hypogea,) has a very singular mode of plant- 
ing its seeds. It is an annual plant, with long 
trailing stalks, furnished with winged leaves, 
composed of four hairy lobes. The flowers 
grow singly on long stalks, and are of the pea 
family. ‘They produce oval pods, containing 
two or three oblong seeds. As the flowers 
fall off, the young pods are forced into the 
ground by a particular motion of the stalks, 


and are thus buried to a considerable depth in 
the soil. 








How they get Tar and Turpentine. 


The principal pursuits of the inhabitants in 
many places near the sea-coast of the South- 
ern states, is that of getting turpentine. It is 
made from the pines which there abound, al- 
most to the exclusion of every other forest 
tree. 
a livelihood than this employment, especially 
those of the poorer classes. 

As soon as the sap begins to run in the 
season, a notch is made near the root of the 
tree, to catch the turpentine. This is called 
boring the tree. Then it is dipped out, gene- 
rally with a simple gourd, into buckets, which 
are emptied into the barrels on the spot. 
These are ready for market as soon as they 
are filled. 

Another small portion of the tree is pared 
off, and the sap again descends freely into 
these receptacles. Under this operation, a 
pine will usually live for six or seven years, 
and is used in this manner until it is thus de- 
prived of its bark, anda small portion of its 
trunk, to the height of ten or fifteen feet. 

One man, it is calculated, can attend to 
7000 boxes in a season, and will collect from 
100 to 130 barrels of turpentine in a year. 
The old trees, when they can yield no more 
turpentine, are cut up into small pieces, and 
then piled in heaps to make tar, which is only 
turpentine heated and smoked. The whole is 
then covered carefully with dirt, and a smo- 
thering fire is kept up beneath. As the wood 
slowly burns out, the tar runs from beneath 
into gutters prepared for its reception. 

While burning, the kiln is carefully watch- 
ed day and night. One hundred barrels of 
tar are usually made at one burning. When 
the kiln is burned out, the charcoal still re- 
mains, and becomes also an article of use and 
value.—Late paper. 























Many persons have no other means of 






THE FRIEND. 





Godly sorrow strips men of all false rests| 


and comforts, makes them poor in spirit, emp- 


ty of themselves, wanting the comfort of the | 
light, life and power of Jesus to support and | 
sustain them ; yet as they steadfastly walk in| 


that measure they have, the atonement of the 
blood is felt, and it cleanseth them from all 
unrighteousness, which makes them pure in 
heart. And in this condition no food will 
serve their turn but righteousness ; after this 
they hunger and thirst more than for the 
bread that perisheth. They are full of meek- 
ness and mercy ; making peace and promot- 
ing concord, wherever they come. For being 
themselves reconciled to God, they endeavour 
to reconcile all men unto God, aad one to an- 
other ; submitting all worldly considerations 
to this incomparable peace, that passeth all 
human understanding. 

Let us bring it home to our consciences, 
and deal faithfully with ourselves. Do we 
know this holy mourning, this godly sorrow? 
Are we poor in spirit indeed? Not self-con- 
ceited, but humble, meek, and lowly in heart, 
like him that bid us doso, Do we hunger 
after the kingdom of God, and the righteous- 
ness of it? Are our hearts purified by the 
precious faith of the Son of God, that isa 
working, cleansing, and conquering faith? In 
fine, are we merciful, tender-hearted, lovers 
of peace more than lovers of ourselves—per- 
secuted rather than persecutors—such as re- 
ceive stripes for Christ’s sake, and not those 
that beat our fellow-servants? No man has 
true faith in Christ Jesus, that is not acquaint- 
ed with these blessed qualifications. This is 
Christ’s doctrine ; and to believe in him, is to 
obey it and be like Him.— Penn. 


The Parks and Public Grounds of London. 


Bryant, the poet, is engaged in furnishing 
the readers of the New York Evening Post 
with some interesting letters from London. 
One recently published contains the following 
account of the public parks in that city :— 

** Nothing can be more striking to one who 
is accustomed to the little enclosures called 


| 
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walks it seems as ifthe whole population 
of London might lose itself. North of Hyde 
Park, after passing a few streets, you reach 
the great square of Regent’s Park, where, as 
you stand at one boundary, the other is almost 
undistinguishable in the dull London atmos- 
phere. North of this park rises Primrose 
Hill, a bare grassy eminence, which I hear 
has been purchased for a public ground, and 
will be planted with trees. All around these 
immense enclosures presses the densest popu- 
lation of the civilized world. Within, such is 
their extent, is a fresh and pure atmosphere, 
and the odours of plants and flowers, and the 
twittering of innumerable birds, more musical 
than those of our own woods, which build and 
rear their young here, and the hum of insects 
in the sunshine. Without are close and 
crowded streets, swarming with foot passen- 
gers, and choked with drays and carriages. 

“Those parks have been called the lungs 
of London, and so important are they regard- 
ed to the public health and happiness of the 
people, that, I believe a proposal to dispense 
with some part of their extent and cover it 
with streets and houses would be regarded in 
much the same manner as a proposal to hang 
every tenth man in Loudon. They will pro- 
bably remain public grounds as long as Lon- 


| don has an existence.” 


| 


| 





Preaching at an Execution.—In the Jour- 
nal of Thomas Scattergood, about to be pub- 
lished [in England], the following circum- 
stance is related. It is not mentioned in the 
original-American edition, and was supplied 
from the information of a Friend in England. 

“ While Thomas Scattergood stayed at the 
house of a Friend who assisted him [in visit-. 
ing prisons] on the south side of London, he 
related, that on an occasion of two men being 
about to be executed at Philadelphia, he felta 
strong inclination to be present, which hard- 
ly seemed to be of a religious concern. He 
went to his friend William Savery, who was at 
work at his currier’s shop, and found him dis- 
posed to accompany him. They watched the 


parks ia our American cities, than the spa-| approach of the hurdle on which the criminals 


cious open grounds of London. 


I doubt, in| were placed, which they closely followed 


fact, whether any person fully comprehends | for sometime, and at length got upon it. The 


their extent, from any of the ordinary des- 
criptions of them, until he has seen them or 
tried to walk over them. You begin at the 
east end, at St. James’s park, and proceed 
along its walks and its colonnades of old trees, 
its thickets of ornamental shrubs carefully 
enclosed, its grass plots maintained in perpet- 
ual freshness and verdure by the moist climate 
and the everdropping skies, its artificial sheets 
of water, covered with aquatic birds of the most 
beautiful species, until you begin almost to 
wonder whether the park has a western ex- 
tremity. You reach it at last, and proceed 
between the green fields of Constitution Hill, 


when you find yourselfat the corner of Hyde | 


Park, a much more spacious pleasure ground. 

“You proceed westward in Hyde Park un- 
til you are weary, when you find yourself on 
the verge of Kensington Gardens, a vast ex- 
tent of ancient woods and intervening lawns, 
to which the eye sees no limit, and in whose 


felt as if they were dreadfully hardened, 
never having been sensible of the like before; 
but they afterwards believed that this feeling 
arose from adeep sense given them of the 
state of the minds of the criminals. When 
they arrived on the platform they ascended 
the ladder after the poor men; and directly 
after the execution, William Savery felt a 
powerful impression to address the multitude 
assembled. The state of his mind imme- 
diately changed into one of deep compassion, 
so much so, that it was with difficulty he 
could forbear weeping. It was observed that 
many among the crowd wept. As soon as he 
had done, T’. Scattergood followed, and very 
impressively and powerfully pointed out to the 
people the evil of giving way to the first temp- 
tation to do any thing wrong, closing the 
whole with supplication. 

“« The time thus occupied was about an hour, 
and the crowd quietly dispersed. Lon. Friend. 
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** For The Friend.” 


HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
“ PEOPLE CALLED QUAKERS” 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH. 
(Continued from page 364.) 


Cuarrer 1.—The sufferings of several of the People 
called Quakers, under the Datch government, while 


THE FRIEND. 


food, was exceeding faint ; but sitting on the 


ground, with his mind retired, he found him- 
self inwardly supported and strengthened. At 
night he was again locked up in the dungeon, 
and the next morning chained to the wheel- 
barrow again, with a sentinel set over him, 
that none might come to speak to him. On 
the third day he was used in the like manner, 


|but still refused to work, being indeed ren- 


the lands, afterwards divided into the colonies of| dered altogether unable, by the barbarous 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey, were in their posses- 

sion. 

1657.—While New York was in the pos- 
session of the Dutch, there arrived there in 
the beginning of the Sixth month, 1657, ten 
of the people called Quakers, viz. : Christo- 
pher Holder, John Copeland, Sarah Gibbons, 
Mary Witherhead, Dorothy Waugh, Robert 
Hodgson, Humphrey Norton, Richard Dowd- 
ney, William Robinson, and Mary Clark. Of 
these, the first five had been banished from 
New England, and were returning thither 
again. Soon after their landing at New 
York, Mary Witherhead and Dorothy Waugh, 
publicly declaring in the streets, were taken 
and cast into miry dungeons, separate from 
each other. Robert Hodgson, going also to 
Hamstead, on Long Island, had a meeting 
with some of his friends who dwelt there, 
where he met with barbarous usage: being 
brought before Gelder Heeve, a magistrate, 
he sent him to prison, and rode to the Dutch 
governor, Stuyvesant, to inform him what he 
had done, and returning with a guard of mus- 
queteers, they searched the prisoner, took 
away his bible and papers, and kept him pin- 
ioned all night ; and next day, inquiring who 
had entertained him, took into custody two 
women, one of whom had a sucking child at 
her breast. They put the women intoa cart, 
and fastened Robert to the cart’s tail, pinion- 
ed, and so drew him through the woods in the 
night, whereby he was grievously burt. Thus 
they brought him back to New York, and put 
him into a dungeon among vermin and nasti- 
ness, and the women into another place of 
confinement. Some time after, he was exam- 
ined before the governor, incensed against 
him by one Captain Willet, of Plymouth, and 
received sentence to work two years with a 
negro at the wheel-barrow, or pay a fine of 
six hundred guilders. He would have made 
his defence, but was not suffered to speak, but 
sent again to the dungeon, and none of the 
English permitted to come to him. After 
some days, he was brought thence pinioned, 
and being set with his face toward the court- 
chamber, another sentence was read to him 
in Dutch, which he understood not. Afler 
lying some days more in the dungeon, he was 
dragged out betimes in a morning, chained to 
a wheel-barrow, and commanded to work. 
He answered, he was not brought up, nor 
used to such work. ‘Then they caused a ne- 
gro to beat him with a pitched rope, near four 
inches about, till he fell down. They took 
him up again, and made the negro beat him 
till he fell down.a second time, having receiv- 
ed above an hundred blows. Thus was he 
kept all day, in the heat of the sun, chained 
to the wheel-barrow ; his body being much 
bruised and swelled: and he, kept without 











usage he had received. In this weak condi- 
tion he was again brought before the gover- 
nor, who commanded him to work, otherwise 
he said he shovld be whipped every day. 
Then he was again chained to the wheel-bar- 
row, and threatened, that if he spoke to any 
person, he should be worse punished; but he 
forbore not to speak to those that came to 
him. Then they kept him close again in the 
dungeon several days and nights ; one day and 
a half of it without bread or water. After 
this, he was brought early in the morning 
into a private room, stripped to the waist, and 
hung up by the hands with a great log of wood 
tied to his feet, so that he could not turn his 
body, a sturdy negro was set to whip him 
with rods, who laid many stripes on him, and 
cut his flesh very much; then he was again 
put into the dungeon, and none were suffered 
to come to him. ‘Two days after he was tak- 
en out again, hung up as before, and many 
more stripes given him by another negro; he 
now almost fainting, and doubtful of his life, 
desired that some English might be suffered 
to come to him, which being granted, an 
Englishwoman came and washed his stripes, 
but found him so weak that she thought he 
could not live till next morning. Neverthe- 
less, within three days after this barbarity, he 
was restored to his strength, and being for 
sometime afterwards kept like a slave to hard 
labour, the sense of his innocent sufferings 
and inhuman treatment raised compassion in 
many, and especially in the governor’s sister, 
who interceded with her brother for his liber- 
ty, and prevailed with him to set the poor 
man free, and to remit his fine. 

Some others of those called Quakers, 
namely, Jobn Tilton, Joan Chatterton, Henry 
‘Townsend, ‘Tobias Feak and Edward Hart, 
who came to New York from New England, 
in hopes of enjoying the freedom of their re- 
ligion, met also with hard measure there from 
the governor, at the instigation of the said 
Captain Willet. But this governor soon re- 
lented, while those of New England continued 
their severity. 

In this Governor Stuyvesant’s time, a law 
was made at New York, that those who re- 
ceived any Quaker into their houses, though 
but for one night, should forfeit fifty pounds 
sterling, one-third part thereof to the inform- 
er, who should be concealed ; and that if any 
vessel should bring any of them into that ju- 
risdiction, it should be forfeited, with the car- 
go. Nevertheless there were some that wil- 
lingly entertained them, for which they were 
imprisoned, and some fined, as John Tilton, 
Joan Chatterton, and Henry Townsend, which 
last was fined five hundred guilders, and 
threatened to be sent out of that jurisdiction. 


Also Tobias Feak and Edward Hart (English- 








men, and officers in the town of Flishing, or 
Flushing, in New Netherlands on Long Is- 
land,) were cast into prison, because they re- 
fused to prosecute the Dutch governor’s or- 
ders against the Quakers in that town. And 
when the aforesaid Henry ‘Townsend was call- 
ed before the governor and court, and deman- 
ded to pay the fine imposed on him, he an- 
swered, that his person and estate were in 
their hands, and they might take them if they 
would, but he could not pay the fine; where- 
upon they cast him into a miry dungeon, in 
the winter time ; whence some of his friends 
at length procured his liberty, by giving the 
oppressors two young oxen and a horse. 

The Dutch, when told of their barbarity to 
the English, would excuse themselves by in- 
stancing the example of the persecutors in 
New England, saying, they did not hang 
them by the neck, as their countrymen there 
did. 

Among others who suffered among the 
Dutch, at Flushing and Gravesands, were 
John Bowne, the before-mentioned John Til- 
ton, Mary, his wife, and her son Samuel, Mi- 
chgel Spicer, John Nicholson, John Liddal, 
William Reap, Edward Wharton, Alice Am- 
brose, Mary ‘Tomkins, and Jane Millard ; the 
most of these were imprisoned a short time, 
and then banished. But the case of John 
Bowne was very hard, whom the Dutch gov- 
ernor took from his aged father, and from his 
wife and children, and confined him a long 
time in a close dungeon, where he was almost 
famished to death. At length he was brought 
forth, sentenced to be banished, and shipped 
in a Dutch vessel for Holland, without being 
suffered to see his family before his departure. 
Being come to Holland, he acquainted the 
States with the hardships he had suffered, and 
being by them set at liberty, he went to Eng- 
land, and from thence, by way of Barbadoes, 
returned home. Some timeafier his return, 
the governor, meeting him in the street, 
seemed ashamed of what he had done, and 
told him he was glad to see him safe home 
again, and that he hoped he should never do 
so any more to any of his friends; as indeed 
it did not long remain in his power, for King 
Charles II., considering of what ill conse- 
quence a Dutch colony must be in the heart 
of his American dominions, had now deter- 
mined to dispossess them, which he soon af- 
terwards did. 


[A much more particular account of the 
settlement of Friends in New England, and 
their sufferings in New York government, 
will be found in the “ Historical Fragments,” 
a series of essays in the 13th and 14th vol- 
umes of “ The Friend.”} 

(To be eontinued.) 


Have a care of trusting to after-games, for 
then there is but one throw for all; and pre- 
cipices are ill places to build upon. Wisdom 
gains time, is beforehand, and teaches to 
choose seasonably and pertinently ; therefore 
ever strike while the iron is hot. But if you 
lose an opportunity, it differs in this from a 
relapse; less caution, and more resolution 
and industry must recover it.—Penn. 
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GO FORTH INTO THE COUNTRY. 


Go forth into the country, 
From a world of care and guile ; 
Go forth to the untainted air, 
And the sunshine’s open smile. 
It shall clear thy clouded brow— 
[t shall loose the worldly coil, 
That binds thy heart too closely up, 
Thou man of care and toil. 


Go forth into the country, 
Where gladsome sights and sounds, 
Make the heart's pulses thrill and leap 
With fresher, quicker bounds. 
They shall wake fresh life within 
The mind’s enchanted bower ; 
Go, student of the midnight lamp, 
And try their magic power! 


Go forth into the country, 
With its songs of happy birds, 
{ts fertile vales, its grassy hills, 
Alive with flocks and herds. 
Against the power of sadness 
Is its magic all arrayed— 
Go forth, and dream no idle dreams, 
O, visionary maid! 


Go forth into the country, 
Where the nut’s rich clusters grow, 
Where the strawberry nestles ’mid the furze, 
And the whortleberrics grow. 
Each season hath its treasures, 
Like the uir all free and wild— 
Who would keep thee from the country, 
Thou happy, artless child? 


Go forth into the country, 
It hath many a solemn grove, 
And many an altar on its hills, 
Sacred to pence and love. 
And whilst with grateful fervour, 
Thine eyes its glories scan, 
Worship the God who made it all, 
O, holy Christian man! 
Dublin University Mag. 


From the London Friend. 
Memoir of the late Frederick Smith. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 





(Continued from page 366.) 


Although my dear wife, and myself were 
not yet so united as I could have wished, yet 
there appeared some ground gained. I have 
already stated that Timothy Bevington, in a 
religious opportunity, spoke encouragingly to 
us. Some months afterwards, on meeting 
him again, he told me he recollected what had 
come before his mind at that time; and 
though what he had said was not yet realized 
he notwithstanding had a renewed belief that 
“my wife would be given to me.” I had 
been very cautious at all times of saying any- 
thing by way of persuasion as to my wife’s 
religious movements, except that I sometimes 
urged her to the attendance of her own place 
of worship. Indeed, I was satisfied that it 
would answer little purpose, unless I could 
feel myself warranted to press anything on 
her from the influence {of Divine love, ] which 
I thought I might at some time be favoured 
to feel. Her health was often very indiffer- 
ent; the air of London did not suit her, so 
that we had for a considerable time, been un- 
der the necessity of having a lodging out of 
town, where she frequently remained for sev- 
eral days together when she was unwell. 
This was the case near the latter end of this 
year, and I was left in town, One day, while 


a 
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serving a customer in the shop, I felt the sweet | of stairs, which she ventured to ascend, but 
influence of heavenly love in a remarkable de-| left her brother at the bottom. When she 
gree, and at the sume time, such a powerful | had reached the top, she saw two angels in 
union with my dear wife, that I was overcome | white raiment, each having a trumpet, which 
with the sensation: and having dismissed the | they placed in their mouths, and said with 
customer as speedily as I could, I went up-|loud voices, “ Repent, for the kingdom of 
stairs to give vent to my feelings, where I| heaven is at hand.” They then led her for- 
continued the greater part of the day. Un-| ward amidst an innumerable company of an- 
der this influence I felt an inclination either! gels, where the sweet sensation she felt was 
to speak or to write to her, on the subject of | beyond description. They afterwards brought 
a nearer religious fellowship. I was not|her back again and down the stairs. She 
however in haste to put it into practice, but| wished to return with them, but they pointed to 
waited till the next day, that | might when| two roads ; the one on the left hand was a large 
my mind became more settled, judge of! openand beautiful plain, that on the right a rug- 
the propriety of such a step. ‘The next day | ged andnarrow path. She was told she had her 
on sitting down before Him by whom I wish-| choice which way to go, but if she intended 
ed to be rightly’ instructed, I again felt the| to come thither again, it must be by going 
same sweet impression, when without hesita-|along the rugged and narrow way. ‘They 
tion, I wrote a few lines to her, expressive of| then left her, and she soon afterwards awoke. 
what I felt. [ took the letter in the evening, |The next First-day, she went to her usual 
and soon found that the Master had been| place of worship, when the minister took for 
there before me. She read what I had writ-| his text the words, “ Repent, for the kingdom 
ten several times over, but said nothing.|of heaven is at hand.” ‘This brought her 
After a time, I ventured to begin the conver-| dream afresh to her remembrance, and it seem- 
sation, though in much fear and brokenness, ed to have the effect of making her more earn- 
and I told her all that I had felt. She was| est to know which way it was her duty to go. 
much affected at the relation, and asked me at| After a time she found most peace in going 
what time of the preceding day it was, that I| with me. I left her entirely to herself as to 
felt the impression | spoke of; I replied that the; her attending [Friends’] meetings, being 
clock struck eleven as I was going upstairs, | satisfied that He who had visited our souls 
on leaving the shop. She said it was very re-|in so extraordinary a manner, would in the 
markable, for just at that time she felt the| right time, carry on the work he had begun 
same impression towards me, which had con-|in her. In a few weeks afier she had got 
tinued with her ever since, much to her com-| better, she gradually left her former place of 
fort and consolation. We now mingled our| worship, and we soon had the satisfaction of 
tears of real joy together, uuder a sense of| experiencing “ the unity of the Spirit in the 
the gracious dealing of our Heavenly Father | bond of peace.” It was no small alleviation 
to our poor souls; and we had to admire that |of my troubles to have the help of my dear 
our present union had not been effected by any | wife ; the union of her spirit was great com- 
human means, but by the power of the Lord | fort to me. She kept her place, I have often 
alone, he having given my wife tome. Great, | thought, far beyond myself, and afterwards 








I believe, were our desires that we might in| became a steady and useful member of the 
no respect know a separation from each other, | Society [of Friends. | 
but that we might so walk before [lim as to| My business was now gradually increasing, 
[experience] a continuance of his love and|and I had a hope that I should not continue to 
regard. I believe we both considered this| sufler the severe discipline which I had experi- 
extraordinary manifestation of Divine love,| enced on account of trade ; a prospect appear- 
through which we were so sweetly united, as| ed of my getting out of some of the difliculties 
our spiritual marriage; for what we had be-|[ had been struggling against. For these 
fore knowa of love, fell far short of that which | and many other blessings my heart was often 
we now felt towards each other; nay, appear-| bowed in reverence [to God]. My trials 
ed as nothing in comparison of it. ‘This I| had the effect of enabling me from experience 
apprehend, is what all ought to feel on enter-| to sympathize with the afflicted. With my 
ing into this solemn engagement. mind thus tenderly exercised on behalf of a 
My wife was at this time very much indis-|near relation, (the daughter of an uncle, a 
posed, and was visited with a great deal of|clergyman,) with whom I had formerly been 


| pain, so that she was often ready tocry out| in great friendship, I wrote the following let- 
from the agony she suffered ; but she was at | ter to her .— 


the same time under a very precious visitation ; “ Haymarket, Ninth Month 4th, 1786. 

so that in the midst of her suffering, she felt} ‘ Dear Cousin,x—With that tenderness and 
such a flow of Divine comfort, as made her| sympathy, which I can with truth say, I of- 
bodily affliction appear as nothing to her; and,| ten feel for the afflictions of my fellow crea- 
as she has frequently told me since, she was| tures, and which at this time I sensibly feel 
at times ready to pray fog a return of her| for thee, do I now sit down to offer my mite 
pains, in the hope of being favoured with a| of love towards thee. 
return of heavenly love and consolation. 





Jelieve me, the ac- 
count of thy dear husband’s decease gave me 
About this time, as she informed me sever-| much heartfelt uneasiness, well-knowing the 


al years afterwards, she had a singular dream, | afflictive dispensation now laid upon thee, 
which, as it conveys instruction, [ shall here| must cause sensations which cannot be easily 
relate, described. But trials of this kind, my dear 

She thought as she and her brother were| cousin we must all submit to; nay, we must 
walking together, they came to a large flight} not even murmur at them. It is the Lord’s 
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will, and who can controvert it? Our giving 
way to grief will in no wise answer any good 
purpose, but may perhaps encourage a me- 
lancholy which it is our duty to avoid. We 
should endeavour to say in sincerity, ‘ Not 
my will, but thine be done, O Lord!’ It has 
pleased the Almighty oftentimes to bring me 
low; and I have observed, that in seasons of 
distress, my soul has been brought nearer to 
him ; thus I have been enabled tocry mighti- 
ly unto him, and I have ever found hima 
present Helper in all my afflictions. There-| 
fore my dear cousin, | would have thee con- 
sider that the Lord is never nearer than in 
times of trial and deep probation. At these | 
times we feel our souls drawn towards him, 
knowing our own inability to help ourselves, 
with the anxious hope that he will not utterly 
cast us from his presence. ‘Trials and afflic- 
tions are sometimes as needful for the mind, 
as food for the body. I have often thought 
nay, [ have experienced it, that a religious 
growth, and a true knowledge of God, has 
been [more] fully known by patience and re-| 
signation to his blessed will in time of deep | 
suffering. When we are thus willingly led, | 
we find him to be the Physician of great price, 
the Healer of our wounds and the hope of our 
salvation. But alas! there are few that can 
truly say, ‘a Saviour or I die, a Redeemer or 
I perish And what is the reason? We are 
not willing to undergo the refining opera- 
tion of his hand. ‘ As gold is tried in the fire, 
so are acceptable men in the furnace of afflic- | 
tion.’ Those whom the Lord loveth he chas- | 
teneth ; therefore let us keep in his love by a | 
submission to his will. ‘Wo unto them who 
have lost patience, for what will they do when | 
the Lord comeih.’ Happy wilt thou be, my 
dear cousin, if thou look to Him alone for 
help ; He will never desert thee, but the more 
thou castest thy care on him, the more he} 
will manifest himself unto thee. Think not | 
thy present affliction is more than thou canst 
bear. Remember what David said, ‘ He hath | 
helped me out six troubles, and he will not 
leave me in the seventh.’ Such was his re- 
signation, and if thou takest his example, thou | 
wilt in thy distress, have to say as he did, | 
‘ Why art thou cast down, O my soul! and) 
why art thou disquieted within me? Hope | 
thou in God, for I shall yet praise him, who! 








is the help of my countenance and my God.’ | 
Humble thyself before him, and [ have not a 
doubt but that thou wilt yet have occasion to | 
rejoice. 

«T think I have little more to add, than ifI 
can in any respect be of assistance to thee my | 
dear cousin, I shall be happy io having it in 
my power; therefore do not let a fear of giv- 
ing trouble be a motive for not urging it. I) 
therefore conclude, sincerely desiring that the 
Almighty may look with tenderness and com- 
passionate regard upon thee, and that thou} 
mayst be preserved in his love in this season 
of severe distress. 

“Thy affectionate cousin, 
‘“« FreDeRIcK Sra.” 


(To be continued.) 
ital 





Avoid questions and strife; nor show a 
busy and contentious disposition.— Penn. 


cient provision should be made for its future 
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Por‘ The Friend." 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE VINE. 
( No. 3. ) 

ON SOIL. 


It cannot be supposed that a vine should go 
on increasing in size, and capacity to produce 
larger crops of fruit year after year, without 
having adequate nourishment to sustain it; 
and while it is known to be quite possible to 
make the bed or border in which it is planted 
too rich for the time being, or when it is first 
planted, it must be equally manifest that sufli- 


support, when it shall yield bushels of fruit ; 
for such is the amazing fecundity of the vine, 
that there seems to be no limit to its increase 
of production, under proper management.— 
There are vines in England now growing, 
that have been thrifiy bearers for some hun- 
dreds of years, and yield now annually more 
weight of the finest fruit than | would like to 
name. The Hampton Court vine, I think, 
produces over a ¢on annually, or at least in 
some seasons! However, this is no rule for 
us, but is at least encouraging. ‘There are 
very few people in our country who are yet} 
willing to incur the time, trouble, or expense | 
necessary to approach such results as this; 
but in time I suppose more attention will be 
devoted to the subject, as wealth and popula- 
tion increase, and grapes will become as plen- 
tiful in our markets, and as desirable or ne- 
cessary to our citizens as some other fruits, 
such as apples, peaches, &c. ‘There are 
nearly always particular spots about the pre- 
mises of a country establishment, whether in 
a village or at a farm-house, where a grape- 
vine may be located and flourish, with very 
little more trouble than the mere planting. 
For, instance, near a pump or well; or near 
a gutter, through which passes the offal and 
refuse of the kitchen; or near a hog-pen or 
poultry yard, or any such place where a con- 
stant supply and renewal of nourishment is 
afforded: taking care that it is not in a place 
that is too wet, or where the roots will be 
embedded in a heavy and stiff soil, whence 
the moisture cannot readily pass off; for a 
stagnant mud-hole will not answer at all, 
though if there should be such a place at a 





considerable distance from the foot of the 
|vine, it would be no disadvantage perhaps ; 


but it should be understood that a light sandy, 
or gravelly loam, is the dest soil, while a stiff 
and tenacious clay is the worst in which a 
vine can be placed. ‘Therefore, if the latter 
predominate, ample preparation should be 
made to counteract its effects. In some parts 
of the country the land is naturally so rich, 
that little more than planting is necessary, to 
insure a healthy growth ; (though much more 
is required to insure fine fruit ;) but if the 
ground is naturally poor, stiff and barren, it is 
absolutely necessary to prepare a good bed, 
(or border, as the gardeners call it,) which 
may readily be done in the country at odd 
leisure times, without encroaching much upon 
the avocation of the farmer, and which will 
amply repay the outlay ; but there must be a 
taste for the business, and a determination to 





succeed, and success will surely ensue; for 
where there is a will, there is mostly a way. 

If the garden or yard is to be the location 
of your border, and the ground is not suff- 
ciently open to pass water readily, a prepara- 
tion must be laid over the bottom of ‘the 
trench, composed of stones, brick-bats, gravel, 
or rubbish of any kind; the old mortar, or 
lime and plastering from old buildings, is un- 
surpassed for this purpose. If the border is 
to be near the house, the bottom of your 


| trench may be drained by side-cuts, or other- 


wise, to connect with the foundation walls of 
the house, or other buildings whose walls are 
deeply set ; but at all events the trench must 
be drained, or an outlet made for an excess of 
moisture, if there should be any ; you may 
dig a small well to gravel or sand, or extend 
a small trench to some adjacent low ground, 
filling the same to within a foot or so of the 
top with rubbish, on the top of which should 
be placed bushes, or something of the kind, to 
keep the soil from filling it up too soon; then 
the top spit of a good grass sward should be 
turned over upon the bushes, and then the 
whole may be filled up with soil. So much for 
the draining of the trench ; now for the pre- 
paration of it. 

If you design cultivating some three or 
four vines, it will be necessary to dig a trench 
about eight feet wide, by about forty long, 
and three feet indepth: the bottom should be 
covered as above described with rubbish to 
the depth of some six or eight inches, and a 
good rich grass sward thrown on this rubbish 
to the depth of six inches more ; you should 
now, if possible, place a layer of bones over 
this substratum, to the depth of six inches, 
from the smallest bone of a fowl to the larg- 
est of an ox. I am aware that it is not al- 
ways easy to procure bones in sufficient quan- 
tities for the purpose, but still many may be 
saved and hunted up during the winter, and 
horn-tips or piths, besides other offal, may be 
procured from neighbouring tanners, such as 
hair, lime, scraps, old pieces of leather, old 
shoes, hoofs, or the entire carcasses of dead 
animals, &c. &c. In addition to the above, 
bone-dust may always be procured in the city 
sufficiently cheap to be an object ; also guano 
may be used; but of these two last I shall 
speak hereafter. 

Bones are universally admitted to be the 
very best kind of manure that can be applied 
to the roots of vines, because they are so slow 
and gradual in the process of decomposition, 
as to afford a constant and permanent supply 
of the proper kind of nourishment ; the small 
ones first yielding to the effects of the sur- 
rounding soil, while the large ones will last 
from twenty, thirty, or even to fifty years be- 
fore they will become entirely decomposed— 
the roots of the vine seem to have a greater 
affinity for bones than almost anything else, 
and will environ them by a perfect tissue of 
small fibres in every direction, so as to re- 
semble, when viewed through a microscope, 
a fine gauze ; beside which, they will not leave 
them for any other nourishment, but will in- 
stinctively cling to them. It has been ascer- 
tained by experiment to be relied on, that roots 
have been run along the outside of the thigh- 
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bone of an ox that has been enered off and bu-| the vines, at least while they are uation Corie 
ried, would, instead of proceeding on ina straight | | years of age, if the season should be very dry ; 
line beyond the bone, turn short round and jand even after that age they would be much 
enter the inside of it, and spread its fibres and | benefited by it. Water, unless excessively 
rootlets all around, so as completely to cover|and unreasonably applied to the roots of vines, 
its inner surface. ‘Time and space will not | will not injure them, provided it can pass off 
permit me to enlarge further on this branch | | freely ; it is only by being permitted to stag- 
of the subject. I shall now proceed to sug-|nate or remain about them, that it becomes 


we shall be bound, as the world i is now, to de- 
ny it in many of those specious forms in which 
we seem willing to join the hand of fellow- 
ship. ‘That business, in which one cannot 
feel the approbation of his Heavenly Father, 
and does not habitually look up to liim for di- 
rection therein, and cannot feel, too, that in 
pursuing it he is doing what is useful to some 


gest a compost, with which to fill the trench. | hurtful. 
As the spring of the year is the proper time 
to plant out vines or cuttings, a compost 
should be prepared the previous autumn and 
winter, to place upon the top of the before- 
mentioned bones, if you can procure them, or suits . : 
if not, the said compost must afford the sub- Avocation—pursuit of Business. 
stitute. I would recommend that about as| If the limitations of the Spirit of Truth} Seventh month, 30th, 1845. 
much good rich sward from some bottom | were, in this day, as attentively consulted by| ‘ Third month 13th, 1817.—I think it right 
meadow, or under some old fence, as will fill/those in business, and those about toenter at this time to set down my opinions, or rather 
up say two-thirds of the trench, be carted as|into it, as they were by John Barclay, I ap- such opinions as I conceive to be sound and 
near to your kitchen door, as circumstances | prehend there would be less striving to get good, relative to the subject of business: I 
will permit ; to this should be added, the} wealth, less pride, a more successful direction fear many of my near and dear friends have 
sweepings of roads or streets, the scrapings | of efforts in business, and more enjoyment of much mistaken my ideas on this matter; and 
from around hog-pens, poultry-yards, wood- | solid peace :—the peace which flows from the perhaps I myself have not entirely acted up 
pile, &c., also the slacked ashes and lime from | approbation of our Holy Leader, and from the |in every respect to that standard, into which 
the lie-tub, beside all the offal and refuse of | consciousness that whatever may be our suc-|the ‘Truth leads those who follow its dictates. 
every description that issues from a human | cess, to serve Him is better than to serve the I believe that it is good for man to earn his 
habitation, such as soap-suds, urine, dish-wa-/world. The following extract shows a mind livelihood by the sweat of his brow. If any 
ter, &c. &c, In this way a sufficient mass/ well taught in the school of Christ, and ac-|one has, or ever comes to have sufficient for 
must be accumulated to fill your trench in the | customed to bring the precepts and doctrines, the support of himself and family,—by a suffi- 
spring, which must be occasionally stirred up|of the Christian religion to bear practically ciency, I do not mean that which will satisfy 
and well mixed, either with a plough and/on the affairs of life. It is full of meaning to all his desires, nor that which may raise his 
horses, or spade ‘and shovel ; in doing which,|many of our profession in this land. Well family above the sphere in which they were 
three or four bushels of bone-dust should be| may those who do not make as high a profes- boro, neither that which will furnish his chil- 
incorporated with it, and also about one hun-/sion as we, say, “ Wherein do you Quakers dren with large capitals to enter lucrative or 
dred pounds of guano. This mass will be less| differ from the world’s people?” “ You trade extensive concerns,—but if he has wherewith 
heating than if partly composed of stable ma-/in all that the world trades in, and love the|to support himself and family in a moderate 
nure: but I had like to have forgotten one| gain of it too.” ‘ You have, (at least many|way of living, and to afford his children an 
very important ingredient, and that is a pret-|of you,) your houses furnished as richly, if useful education, the knowledge of some hon- 
ty large proportion of sand or gravel, which | not as gaily, as others. Your carriages, &c.|est employ, and a little to begin with,—it is 
renders the whole more friable, and also ad- Re fine and costly ; your tables are sumptu- enough. I am inclined to think, that such an 


and hurtful to none, is a dangerous business. 

Having unexpectedly extended my remarks, 
I offer the extract from J. Barclay’s writings, 
lin the hope, that it may encourage some to 
\thoughtfulness in the ordering of their out. 
‘ward aflairs, which however are closely con- 
‘nected with their inward peace. 


J. S. 
(To be continued.) 





For ‘* The Friend.”* 





mits of the more effectual application of liquid | ous, and yet you profess to be led in all things | one should consider, whether it be not right for 
manure, which, after a time, the vines will that divine principle which George Fox him to give up his business to his children, 
require in the shape of soap-suds, saturated | was led by, and which led him out of all these | to faithful dependents, or to relations that want 
bone-dust and guano, &c. &c. ; soot-water is | things.” jit; unless he be of a disposition that can hardly 
also one of the most powerful liquid manures. But here is the place where many turn’ find occupation for his mind out of business, 
The trenches should be opened and prepared | back sorrowful, and go no more with their) and in this case, let him continue to em ploy 
about the first of the Fourth month, or ear-| suffering Lord. Non- conformity to the world | himself in it, taking only a small share of the 
lier, if the weather is fine and suitable, and | is too hard a doctrine—it imposes too heavy | profits. With respect to charity, let not any 
the compost carted and thrown into them, so/|a cross—and the choice of many is, to tamper|in trade nicely glean their vine of the fruit 
as to fill them up about six inches above the|and temporize, until their spiritual eye has| with which the Lord hath so abundantly 
adjacent ground; when after remaining for a| become so dim, that they cannot discern the| blessed them; but let them gather sufficient, 
week or two to settle, they will be fit to re- | snares of the devil before they are caught in| and the rest let them leave for the portion of 


ceive the plants or cuttings. 

Before closing my remarks on this branch 
of the subject, it may be as well to state, that 
it is quite possible for the border, or other 
place in which vines are planted, to become 
too dry, especially if the surrounding soil is 
naturally wet and stiff. Our climate is sub- 
ject to occasional seasons of severe drought, 
during which periods it may sometimes be ob- 
served, that trees and shrubbery, growing in 
wet and swampy places, perish in consequence 
of the exhaustion of their accustomed mois- 
ture, while at the same time trees and bushes 


of kindred character, growing upon the neigh- | 


bouring uplands, appear to suffer but little. 
If, therefore, the soil in which the border is 
prepared is of a stiff, cold, and adhesive quali-| 
ty, it will be more influenced by drought, 
than if of a light sandy or loamy texture ; 
and in either case it would be better to water 


them ; and being once in, they try to appear| ‘the poor. For my own part, if way open for 
the best, both to the world and to the true| my going into business, I believe it will be 
Seed; but in so doing they directly fall into) the safest for me to engage in such an one as 
another snare, artfully laid in an hour when|is moderately profitable, yielding regular re- 
they are busy in glossing over the former er-| turns, and tending to the general : and “substan- 
ror, instead of honestly acknowledging it, and| tial welfare of mankind, to the injury of none, 
humbly retreating from such dax agerous| and which will not take up much attention or 
| ground ; so from one entanglement to another | anxiety. But-especially | desire, that I may 
they go on, carried smoothly and thoughtless.| never sell to others any article which has an 
ly down the current of custom to the sluggish | evil tendency, or which evidently and often is 
lake of apathy or lukewarmness, where men | misapplied. With respect to this particular, 
may swim in wealth, but Quakers die. The|! have lamented to see that Friends, who are 
lightness of the external badges of their pro-|feartul lest they should give way to the spirit 
|fession may buoy them up for a time, but it/of vanity, pride, and extravagance, and who 
| will soon be known to whom they belong. on that account decorate neither their persons 
To please every one, to be well thought of nor houses, nor even allow their servants to 
by all, and to gratify any by deserting princi- | dress gaily,—that these should yet feel easy 
ple, are aims too low for the Christian. If|to deal to others, things which they disap- 
we desire to be true to the cause of our Lord | prove of for themselves ;—that they should not 
and Master at all times, and in all situations, | hesitate to buy and sell such articles, as they 
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well know are inconsistent and incompatible 
with the pure teachings of that principle, by 
which they profess to be led. ‘This matter 
has impressed me much. I know that by 
adopting this sentiment, 1 show my disappro- 
bation of the conduct of many sincere-hearted 
Friends, and I am also aware how few descrip- 


tions of occupation in life are entirely free | 
from this objection. Nevertheless, I do be-| 


lieve that the sincere-hearted amongst us will 


concerns, which they see and know to be an 
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More, (whose work on Purgatory he had con- 
futed,) and committed to the tower. On the 
20th of June, 1533, he underwent a public 


examination at St. Paul’s, before the assembly | 


of bishops, and for his fearless and inflexible 
defence of protestant principles, was condemn- 
ed to be burnt at Smithfield. A young man 
named Andrew Hunt suffered with him. With 


encouragement to evil in any shape. ‘That|the prime of life, July 4, 1533. 


these may come tg see this matter, as clearly 





a courage that astonished the spectators, 
Frith embraced the faggot and the stake, 
not hesitate to give up that io their outward |smiling amidst the flames, and praying for the 
|forgiveness of his enemies. He suffered in 


It is said there was a time, when, owing to} 


issued by the Chinese authorities of impor. 
tance to be known. ‘This is a deference 
which England is not accustomed to pay to 
American genius, and for which there must 
exist the strongest reasons. 
a=? 

Hieroglyphics.—The Paris correspondent 
|of the Boston Atlas says: “The royal print- 
|ing-office, which already possesses founts of 
| type in upwards of a hundred languages, | 
\twenty of them Oriental dialects, has added 
| the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics, Attempts 
to reproduce them typographically have been 
made several times in England and Germany, 
















as | do at this present time, isthe warm desire | the impression made by his exeellent charac- | | 
of my soul.” \ter on the servants who had charge of him, | c 


yut relinquished on account of the differences 
of size. M. Dubois has succeeded triumph- 


—_ | he might have escaped ; but to an offer of the jantly, and furnished drawings for a fount of 
Fondness of the South Sea Islanders for Bathing, | kind, he replied, « Before I was seized I would| 1500 ¢haracters, 800 of which are already 


Mawing i “ P s 2 a irl « al i 
Playing in the surf was another of their of the church of God; but now being taken 
amusements, and is still much practised. It 5 


: “er : by the higher power, and delivered into the 
is a beautiful sight to see them coming in on 


the top of a heavy roller, borne along with 
increasing rapidity, until they suddenly disap- 
pear. What we should look upon as the most 
dangerous surf, is that they most delight in. 
The surf-board which they use is about six 
feet in length and eighteen inches wide, made 
of some light wood. After they have passed 
within the surf, they are seen buffeting the 


God, and from the testimony of his Word.” | 
He was the author of seven or eight valuable 
treatises, and was the first man in England 
rae Se ‘id '|who professedly wrote against the opinion 
waves, “ wn tae et ot grt ena that Christ’s bodily presence is in the sacra- 
oo take t a: a ee , . aa ve speed | nent.— Middleton. 
of an aerial flight. vey play for hours in|  w ; a : 4 
this way, never seeming to tire, and the time anh rong tan ane yee anaes 
: J H on} . hil at tendom respecting the right to torture men 
S awi é r > , > 2 ot e ° . : . a ° ° 
“et Hin, - rhe hi ig gene _ e. 1 a for their principles, attributable to the illumi- 
ow sb s rf. ave e e ° ° ° 
2 af mar eecempens, wee dona seh |nating and softening influences of the Omni- 
Btoo : for naaes ees their rp ate | present Spirit of the Holy Author of the Chris- 
ore s st say ; i *, os 7 a: 
ee interest, and 1 must say, with no Httle | tian religion. We can hardly conceive the 
envy- obliquity of the mind that could imagine the 


In another place Captain W ilkes mae cause of Christ required the sacrifice of a hu- 
I was very much amused with the sight of a} 


, , |man being for his principles, or that truth | 
number of little —, ee could but wr ah |could be promoted by it. The sufferings of | 
creep, Se into ae mg re ae '© the present day seem hardly worthy of com- | 
enclosed apne along the path, and paddling parison with what the martyrs and the first | 
about with as much confidence as if it were - 











\fain have enjoyed my liberty, for the benefit | cast.” 


To Preserre Butter Fresh—The Arabs 


hands of the bishops to give testimony to the} melt their butter over a slow fire, which ex- | 
\religion and doctrine, which, under pain of| pels al! the watery particles. It will then 
damnation, I am bound to maintain and de-| keep without salt ; and the Irish have adopted 
fend; if, therefore, I should now start aside, | with success a smiliar mode for exportation to 
and run away, I should run away from my | the East Indies. 
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EIGHTH MONTH, 16, 1845. 





We are indebted to a kind Friend of Dub- 
lin, to whom we have been heretofore obliged, 


|for a copy of the printed London General 


Epistle, issued by the late Yearly Meeting,— 
to which we intend giving an early insertion. 


Wanted. 


An active young man is wanted in a Dry 
Goods and Grocery store, by a Friend in : 
neighbouring village. One from the country 
with some knowledge of the business, would 
be preferred, to whom reasonable wages will 


Friends endured ; yet there would be further | be given. It is desirable to have one who 


their native element, = seemingly ee a change among professing Christians, did the | !ooks towards a permanent situation. Apply 
home than on land. hey reminded me of| meek and lowly Redeemer truly reign and | at this office. 


ducklings. No regard seemed to be paid to govern as Head of the visible church. 
them by the older ones or their parents; and 


it was a matter of surprise to them that I 


ae dtu eniiaiiitnnes. : | 
should think it anything extraordinary Al | may be entirely destroyed for years by copi- 
though these young children could not exact- : ; : 


espe kaa Saf he | ous watering with a solution of lime and sul- 
sw y » the movements of their arms | . a Rare 

y swim, yet by the movements teir arms! phur in boiling hot water. This, if effectual, 
and legs, they contrived to make progress, and 


; os | will be highly important to such as have gar- 
ke p their heads well above water.—£zplor- | 4. gravel walks, pavements, &c., through 
ing Ex. 


which the grass and weeds grow up. The 

wns - . . . 
. TT following method is pursued at the mint, in 
John Frith, a protestant martyr, was born | Paris, with good effect : 10 gallons water, 20 
at Sevenoak, in Kent, educated at Cambridge, pounds quick lime, and 2 pounds flour of sul- 
and afterwards chosen a junior canon of Ox- | phur, are to be boiled in an iron vessel; after 
ford. In 1525 he became acquainted with | settling, the clear part is thrown off and used 
Tindal, who was the instrument of sowing the| when needed. Care must be taken, for if it 


seed of the pure gospel in bis heart. His prin-| wil] destroy weeds, it will just as certainly 








Diep, on the 20th of Fourth month last, near Ballin 


Weeds in Alleys.—It is said that weeds | derry, Ireland, Saran, wife of Jacob Green. 





, on the 17th of Seventh month, aged nearly 
fourteen years, Ruopa, daughter of Beriahand Sarali ( 
| Kenyon, members of Chester Preparative and Mouth 
| Meeting of Friends, near Richmond, Wayne county 
Indiana, and recently from the state of New York 
This dear child manifested through the course of het 
| sickness of a little more than three months, a degree 0 
fortitude, resignation and patience rarely found in 

child of her years. Her disease being of a complicat 

nature, her suffering at times was very severe; yet sli 
was never heard to utter a murmuring or fretful word 
through the course of her sickness; and near the close 
| she told her parents, and friends present, that she w 

ready, and going home to be happy; calling on ¢ 

present, individually by name, taking them by t! 
hand, and bidding each farewell. She said that s! 





ciples becoming known, he was imprisoned | destroy edgings and border flowers, if sprink- | loved every body, and Jesus above everything else ; 3" 
for a time with several others, some of whom! Jed on them. Weeds, thus treated, will dis-| fen expressed that she felt very happy in her min 
: eed: ‘ S- j 


Riad as i . niai® sas if ° 
died with severe usage. Being released in| appear for several years.—ZJndiana Farmer. 
1528, he went to the continent, where he} on 
spent two years, and became greatly confirm- 


safety, he ventured to visit England ; where | are now employing two natives of the Unitec 


Translators of Chinese.-—The Boston Me- 

ed in the protestant faith. T’wo years after,|dical Journal notices as a singular circum- 
. ° . ’ »* | ° et 

leaving his wife and children in a place of| stance, the fact, that the British government 


after awhile he was arrested by Sir Thomas|States to translate all the public documents 


through the course of her illness. Her friends have 


satisfactory evidence that their loss is her everlastit 
gain. 

1 Thomas Eastburn died the 8th of Sixth mont! 
and not Fifth month, as stated in last weck’s paper. 


1 PRINTED BY JOSEPH KITE & CO, 
No. 50 North Fourth Street. 
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